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CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 











In the Sarah Morris Hospital for Children, Chicago, aluminum utensils are used exclusively 


In Hospitals for Children 


Ape The Sarah Morris Hospital of Chicago, children’s 
<@/4°\ department of Michael Reese Hospital, is one of the 
Se : foremost institutions of its kind in the world—a recog- 
ra" nized authority on all that pertains to the feeding 
of infants and children. 


In both of these noted hospital units, aluminum cooking 
utensils are used exclusively—for preparing all milk feedings 
and all meals. What comforting knowledge for the mother at 
home, to be able to have, in her own kitchen, utensils made 
of the same trustworthy metal! 


Hospitals, like hotels and other large users, approve alumi- 
num for its durability, economy, and all-round good cooking 
qualities. And housewives know that for the foundation equipment 
of truly efficient home kitchens, nothing quite takes its place. . 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


SoccvcccccccccccccesscccessccssssssMAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET: **cesccccccccccccccccscccsscccccess, 
ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send booklet. ““The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,” to address written below: 
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THE HOME ECONOMISL 


" Stopping off for lunch 


In PIONEER DAYS a woman’s life was all hard 
labor—at home as well as on the trail. Preparing 
the meals was a strenuous task. To have fresh 
vegetables, the women had to hoe the garden. 
When they had milk, the women milked the 
cow. How different to-day! Women give their 
families better food than pioneers knew, and yet 
have leisure for pleasures beyond the dream of 
other generations. 

How canned foods have lightened 
women’s work! Without hoeing gardens or 
milking cows or canning at home, we now have 
the finest fruits and vegetables—and milk on the 
pantry shelf that is as fresh and sweet—that is 
purer and safer and richer than our grandmothers 
had when every family kept a cow. 


We now know Evaporated Milk— 


Kighty-seven and one-half per cent. 
of cows’ milk is water. .. Twelve and 
one-half per cent. is butterfat, milk 
sugar, proteins and mineral salts (solids). 


Milk 


In ordinary milk the butterfat 
(cream) begins to separate as soon 
as the milk comes from the cow. 


| Ordinary / 
| 
I 


\ (Solids) 


in the forties 


a better milk—richer and safer 
than milk in any other form. 
The best of pure milk from 
the finest dairy sections of 
America is concentrated—sixty 
per cent. of the water removed. 
Not a thing is added to it. In 
sealed cans, sterilized while it is 
fresh and sweet, it is protected 
from everything that can 
impair its freshness and richness 
and purity. 

There is now no reason why any person 
in America should have less than perfect health 
through lack of safe, wholesome milk. There 
is no excuse for any baby to die, or for any 
child to suffer illness, because of impure, unclean 
or unwholesome milk. Evaporated Milk, 
sterilized in sealed cans, provides a milk supply 
that is always absolutely free from anything 
that can harm health—that is always rich in 
all the food substances which make milk the 
most important single item of all our food. 
It is the 


modern, safe, wholesome, convenient and 


Every grocer in America has it. 


economical milk and cream supply for every use 
by everybody, everywhere. 

Let us send you our “Eating for Efficiency” 
and ‘Tested Recipes” containing quantity recipes 
and other free booklets demonstrating the 
adaptability of Evaporated Milk to every 
cream and milk use. 


In making Evaporated Milk sixty per cent. 
of the water is removed. . . Therefore 
every drop contains more than twice as 


\ This much water 
much cream and other food substances. 


is removed ~ 


makin : 
} It is never skimmed milk... 


the butterfat never separates 
. the cream is kept in the milk. 


— ey 


}Evaporated 
Milk 








EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
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Tale HOME ECONOMIST 


“Lhe Appeal of the Playhouse” 


How It May Be Looked Upon as a Laboratory for Solving Many Types of Problems 


Our bathtub is made frcm a packing box 


q T has long been an unsettled ques- 
tion at how early an age the funda- 

mentals of home economics can be 
effectively taught. The writer be- 
lieves that experimentation rather 
than discussion will decide the matter. 


Playhouses in sand, in leaves, p'ay- 
houses built with stones outlining the 
walls, kindergarten playhouses w-th 
building .blocks—through these stages 
we go, building when we are not in- 
terfered with, rooms in which we can 
walk. Miniature houses in boxes with 
tiny rooms, and small cardboard fur- 
n'ture are an adult expression. As 
small children we appreciate reality. 

So we build the walls which the 
water washes away, the wind blows 
away or the teacher puts away, until 
at eight we find ourselves still aching 
for a house which we can use. 

a playhouse big 
enough to play in? It must have real 
vooms, a bathroom, kitchen, dining 
room, bedroom and living room. It 
must have high walls, chairs and 
tables, a desk, a telephone, and fire- 
place, a stove, a floor-lamp, a radio 


“Can we build 


By CLAIRE T. Z\ VE 


Horace Mann School, New York City 


set.” Eagerly this group of third 
grade children in the San Jose State 
Teachers College visualizes its ideal 
playhouse. 

“We can build it even in first 
grade we built one, but not large 
enough. Concrete? . Wood? Those 
are too expensive. My father uses 
beaver board on his walls at home.” 
To begin immediately is the most im- 
portant thing. 

“We can build it on the stage, let 
us look... “We must make a plan.”... 
“Let us each make our own.’”... “The 
living room should be the largest.’... 
“Elsa’s plan is best; the bath is in a 
better place. You can go into it with- 
out going ‘into another room.’... 
“The kitchen could be bigger. Part ot 
the hall could be put into it.”’... “The 


A man’s job 


closet should be in the bedroom rather 
than in the hall. It is usually in ‘the 
bedroom that people want it. This is 
the plan we will fellow.” 

The plans progress fast. A_play- 
house is worth working hard for, so 
once over the hard hills of drawing to 
scale, and computing the amount of 
beaver board needed, saw'ng and ham- 
mering begin. We feel behind this 


We catcimined the walls ourselves 


eagerness the appreciation of family 
through the Home and 
Community study of the first two 
school years. We see in these plans 
the logical increasing interest in nouse 
care which 


life gained 


planning, decorat:on and 
we are accustomed to consider come at 
eleven or twelve. We grasp at the 
chance’ to consider these problems with 
boys as well as girls. 

The use of the unaccustomed ma- 
terials brings new construction 
lems. The drawing of the floor plan, 
the measuring and sawing of the beav- 
er board, the joining of the corners, 
swinging of cutting the 
windows, the building of the steps, the 
construction of furniture from boxes, 

each step brings increasing confi- 
dence in manipulation. 

What color should the walls be cal- 
cimined? Here is a practical problem 
finally solved only after visits to 
homes and a discussion of color values 
and intensities not unlike the one we 
ordinarily feel only Junior High School 
children can appreciate. Discussions 


pro»- 


the doors, 








of good taste, and suitability of color 
and design precede the selection and 
p'acing of pictures, the making of cur- 





Now we are having lunch 


tains, pillows and _ stenciled' rugs. 
Original designs are made for the bed- 
room frieze and the furniture. 


At last the day comes when the 
floor lamp is completely wired for 
electricity, the curtains are up, the 
last pillow made, the bookcases filled 
with books, the bedroom furniture fin- 
ished, the bathtub in place and the 
stove made black and shining. There 
is a lull in activity. We go through 
admiring and appreciating our work. 
Suddenly, joy in construction, and 
satisfaction in accomplishment of a 
plan are both overshadowed by the 
overwhelming realization that the play- 
house can be used. We cry, “Let us 
have a party!” 


We have room for only ten children 
to sit down at a time, so each party 
that follows has a group of five child- 
ren as hosts and hostesses. Each one 
of these has one guest for whom he is 
especially responsible. These parties 
are charmingly spontaneous’ even 
though the entertaining group feels 
a very serious responsibility toward 
the pleasure of the guests as well as an 
amusing sponsorship for their be- 
havior. Reading and telling of stories, 
and playing of games are the most fre- 
quent entertainment, and apples are 
the most frequent refreshment. 


The house is now in constant use 
both at the free activity period and at 
recess times. A teacher is always with 
the group, sometimes participating in 
a discussion about sweeping and dust- 
ing, sometimes about table setting and 
serving, for an actual electric plate 
and toaster is now in use in the kitch- 
en. Dolls come to be sewed for and 
bathed in the bathroom. Signs appear 
from time to time on the walls follow- 
ing conversation about foods or health 
habits. In the kitchen we find pinnea 
“Eat Fruit;” “Brush your teeth twice 
a day,” is up in the bathroom and 
“Sleep with your windows open,” in 
the bedroom. 


These talks during the building and 
use of the playhouse lead us into wide 
fields. 


We have many conversations 





on the use of color in the walls of the 
different rooms, in the pillows, rugs 
and curtains, in the vases and candle- 


sticks we make. We choose the pic- 
tures which have the colors we want. 
We bring designs which will suggest 
those suitable for our friezes and rugs 
and work for many periods before they 
are completed. As we arrange space 
in the bathroom for our toothbrushes 
and paste, we talk about the care oi 
our teeth, and the personal care of the 
body. Some of us wonder that there 
is anyone who doesn’t take a_ bath 
every day and some of us wonder that 
anyone should. We prepare and eat 
our lunches in the house and talk 
about healthful food and the value and 
care of milk. With the bathing and 
care of our dolls we discuss the care 
of baby brothers and sisters. We try 
to sweep and dust as we should sweep 
and dust at home. We play at table 
setting and serving. We write and 


ropes 
"er 





Invitations for the party 


answer invitations to our parties and 
plan ways to make our guests com- 
fortable and happy. 
“A playhouse big enough to play in!” 
This house with its living room, 9 
ky 15 feet, its bedroom and kitchen 








Girls enjoy the playhouse 


each 8 by 10 feet, and its bath 6 by 
7 feet is the answer. We need not 
mention here the basis its activities 
furnish for motivation in the required 
curriculum subjects. We are interest- 
ed rather in the astounding richness in 
the vital situations for the teaching of 
definite elements from the home mak- 
ing body of subject matter. 


We study in our primary grades, 
the family as part of the community, 
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the child as a unit in. the home, the 
roles played by the father and mother 
and other members of the household. 
We give a world viewpoint through the 
study of children of other lands, and 
a community viewpoint through that 
of cooperative enterprises. But some- 
how we fail to see that the child is 
eager and ready because of this awak- 
ened interest and his increasing matur- 
ity to go back to the solving of de- 
finite problems of his own home. 


The playhouse is a fiexible labora- 
tory in which these questions rise and 
are solved, instead of being left until 
years later for group discussion. It 
clinches at the end of the primary 
grades the ideals and attitudes toward 
family life which we teach the child 
from the beginning of his kindergart- 
en career. It reaches both boys and 
girls at a time when they are mature 
enough for definite information but not 
too mature to be reached through play. 
It provides an incomparable basis for 
the home economics of later years. 


Pamphlets Received 
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Home Lighting 


Household Illumination from the Days of the Gas Man to the Present 


Director, 


ECESSITY was the mother of in- 
vention in the development of 
the science and art of lighting-—- 

the necessity of keeping abreast of 
the times. 

The cave man whose day was from 
sun to sun needed little in the way 
of artificial light except occasionally 
a rush torch. But as civilization pro- 
gressed, man’s needs became more va- 
ried and the Egyptian potters and 
toman artisans fashioned crude lamps 
of clay and bronze and even precious 
metals in which wicks were immersed 
in animal fats and oils and lent their 
feeble smoky light to the social func- 
tions of the day. 

Then candles furnished the main 
sources of light for many years and 
even now there is something very at- 
tractive and restful about a well ap- 
pointed dinner table lighted hy the 
soft glow of the colorful and smoke- 
less candles offered for our use today 
—when we know that the room can be 
flooded with light instantly if we need 
it. Experiments were made _ with 
lighting by gas obtained from coal as 
far back as the early 1700’s, but for 
Many years this form of lighting was 
available only in cities and little was 
done to improve either quality of the 
light or the usefulness and attractive- 
ness of the lighting fixtures. 

Kerosene lamps were a big improve- 
ment over candles, but even at their 
best they have many drawbacks. They 
are unpleasant to care for and take 
up much time every day, they intro- 
duce an element of danger and do not 
give a steady, constant, smokeless 
light. As antiques they have certain 
attractions and some of the designs 


Women’s Division, Educational 


By CLARA WOOLWORTH 


have been adopted for use with more 
modern systems. 

When electricity was first intro- 
duced about 1880 it was available 
only for a few well-to-do homes but 
we all know how general its use is 
now, especially in the city. 

Acetylene gas for lighting was 
made practical for general use some 
thirty years ago and of course the 
equipment has been steadily improved 
since. Today there is no farm house 
so isolated or so far from main high- 
ways of traffic that cannot have its 
own lighting equipment that makes it 
entirely independent of oil lamps. 
These coal oil lamps had their day and 
are still having it in some sections of 
the country where people do not real- 
ize the convenience and comparative- 
ly low cost of the most modern forms 
of lighting. 

From today’s viewpoint on this very 
important question of proper light- 
ing in the homes, there are three 
things to be considered, lighting 
as it affects the health, lighting for 
comfort and convenience, and lighting 
for appearance and artistic value. And 
there are certain recognized standards 
recommended 18 necessary to obtain 
the right results of suitable lighting 
suitably placed. 

For many mouths of the year even 
the very little folks are active during 
the hours when artificial light is need- 
ed and special care must be taken that 
the lighting is such that there shall 
be no strain on their eyes. 

Our eyes never were under such 
constant use for close application as 
they are today and upon the quality 
of the light under which we work de- 


Department of J. B. Colt Company 


pends to a great extent upon the good 
or bad effect on our nervous systems, 
as well as directly on our eyes. 

As a matter of fact so much of the 
progress and health of the world de- 
pends on the use of our eyes that there 
are at leas ttwo national organizations 
devoted to the spread of intelligent 
information on the care and protection 
of the eyes, and both of these organ- 
izations “The Eyesight Conservation 
Council,’’ and ‘“‘The National Commit- 
tee for the Prevention of Blindness” 
lay special stress on the value of prop- 
er lighting under all conditions. 

The following rules from Bulletin 
No. 7, ‘“‘Eye Sight Conservation” can- 
not be too strongly emphasized and 
if parents will teach their children to 
observe these rules, much eye trou- 
ble and subsequent handicaps in later 
life may be avoided: 

“Do not read or 
light.’”’ 

“Do not save light at the expense 
of the eyes.”’ 
“Do not 
bright light.’’ 

“Do not judge illumination by the 
brightness of lamps. Dim light and 
glaring light make the eyes tired and 
weak. Use light that is agreeable to 
the eyes.”’ 

One need only count the proportion 
of bespectacled people one meets in 
the course of a day’s activities to real- 
ize how many of us have defective 
eyes and it is to be devoutly hoped 
that the coming generation will be re- 
lieved of this necessity for wearing 
glasses through a better understand- 
ing of the value of suitable lighting 
suitably placed. 


work with poor 


read or work facing a 





Then the second main factor in 
proper home lighting, is in lighting 
for comfort and convenience. 

This means that in planning for the 
lighting of the home, we must study 
the shape of each room and the use 
to which it is to be put and then 
choose the lighting and place it so 
that it will give us the very best pos- 
sible results in freedom from eye- 
strain. Eye-strain may be induced by 
too much light, or glare, as well as 
by too little light, but there is always 
a happy medium that makes us uncon- 
scious not only of eye-strain or effort 
to see but of the light sources them- 
selves. 

Bringing in the means of right 
lighting to the city home has become 
a very simple matter in recent years 
and it is only necessary to provide 
enough outlets so that lights may be 
placed as desired. The country home 
or farm house—which is not near 
high line electricity at a reasonable 
cost, is now placed in that same con- 
venient posjitio’n, 
through the use of the 


The living room in any home is 
usually the center of home life and 
for this reason particular attention 
should be paid to proper lighting not 
only for comfort and health but for 
looks as well. If the room is large, 
it would be well to have a center fix- 
ture for general illumination to reach 
all parts of the room without snad- 
ows. As it often happens the whole 
family wi.l want to get around a cen- 
ter table with their various occupa- 
tions and a table lamp will serve each 
one well. A floor lamp will add much 
to the comfort to be obtained from 
this system of lighting and when one 
or two people are using the room only 
for reading or sewing, the light from 
either would be adequate without the 
center light. It is often desirable to 
have side wall lights if the room is 
quite large or unusual in shape. 

In the dining room the chief thing 
tc be considered is good light over 
the table and the center fixture, what- 
ever type of design, should be so ar- 
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ror is the chief essential so that there 
will be no shadows on the face, and 
the number of lights needed will de- 
pend on the size of the room. 

In the bath room the light should 
be so placed that the man of the house 
can see to shave comfortably. 

The third essential in this matter 
of good home iighting, is the natural 
outcome of lighting for health and 
comfort and convenience, because in 
lighting for appearance sake we must 
naturally take into consideration the 
other factors. 

Simple shades in harmony with the 
other furnishings of the home can 
readily be had and can be governed 
by good taste and with an eye to keep- 
ing down expense, if necessary. 

Lighting the home becomes an art 
when it is properly done and one may 
put much personality into an other- 
wise rather ordinary room simply 
through proper care and selection of 
the lighting features. To emphasize 
how offensive a glare of 
light from an unshaded 





individual carbide gas 
plant and the same 
principles of good light- 
ing given the lighting 
of the farm home as 
apply to the city home. 

The way to control 
light is through proper 
placing and proper sha. 
ding, whether the light 
is from the sun or from 
an artificial source. We 
instinctively pull down 
the window shades to 
bar out the glare of 














strong daylight or sun- 





light, and for the same 
reason we put suitable 
shades over any artifi- 
cial source to provide 
the greatest degree of 
comfort for our eyes. 
To show how the ba- 
sic principles of good 
home lighting work out 
all through the house 
we will begin with the 














lamp can be to our 
eyes as well as our 
sense of the fitness of 
things, suppose we take 
as an illustration an 
experience which we 
have all had at some 
time or other in looking 
at the lighting in jewel- 
ry store windows. I 
think everyone has 
often been affected con- 
sciously by the row of 
brilliant, unshaded 
lamps which some of 
the cheaper jewelry 
stores seem to feel are 
absolutely necessary for 
the window display of 
the inferior line. In 
contrast, remember, if 
you can, the lighting of 
the show window in a 
high type of jewelry 
store. As a matter of 
fact you probably were 
not conscious of it at all 
but were able to focus 














kitchen—the workshop 
of the home. The point 
of first consideration is that there shall 
be no shadows on the working surfaces 
to cause eyestrain, and that the work- 
er, at the sink table, or kitchen cab- 
inet shall not stand in her own light. 
In a small kitchen this can usually 
be accomplished by one overhead 
light placed fairly close to the ceiling, 
but it is often well to have another 
light over the sink, or if the ceiling 
is low, side wall lights on two of the 
walls instead of the overhead may be 
necessary to give the proper amount 
of light. In this case of course, only 
the one necessary to the work being 
done need be used, for it is a simple 
matter, with the automatic ignitors, 
to turn either one on in an instant. 
A simple shade of frosted or light col- 
ored glass will protect the eyes from 
the direct light. 


ranged that the entire surface of the 
table shall be well lighted, without 
any of those seated around it being 
annoyed by light shining directly into 
the eyes. With this kind of lighting 
the dining room table may be cleared 
in the evening so that the boys and 
girls may gather around to do their 
lessons or play games and the light 
will be of such quality that there will 
be no eye-strain or annoyance. 

The porch and hall lights are in- 
dications of hospitality and a wrought 
iron lantern over the door or one at 
each side of the door give a very 
pleasant effect. 

The light in the hall can be of suit- 
able design and it is possible to light 
the upper hall light from below, what- 
ever type of lighting is being used. 

In the bed rooms a light at the mir- 


your entire attention on 

the display in the window. One gets 
the same reaction in a well lighted 
room. We ought not to be made con- 
scious of the light except as it gives 
us a certain sense of comfort and rest- 
fulness or as a particularly attractive 
shade or lamp catches our attention. 
The possibilities of individual types 
of lamps to express one’s personality 
or to harmonize with the other room 
furnishings seem to be unlimited, 
whether one lives in the country and 
uses carbide gas for lighting or lives 
in tow nnear the better shops which 
sell these things in infinite variety. 
But in making any selection be very 
careful to chovose for suitable color, 
appropriate line and size and with a 
careful eye as to just how the lamp, 
hanging fixture, or side wall light will 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Books of Interest to Teachers 


“Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease,” 
By James S. McLester, M.D. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia. $8.00. 


ALTHOUGH written from the point 

of view of the physician with gen- 
eral interests, the present volume will 
be invaluable on the reference shelf of 
the nutrition worker and teacher of 
home economics. As the author points 
out in his introduction, it is necessary 
for one who wishes to have a complete 
picture in his mind, to know something 
about the individual food stuffs them- 
selves as well as their relationship to 
other products and their final action in 
the nutrition of the body. 


Beginning with a chapter on basal- 
metabolism, Dr. McLester first intro- 
duces us to some of the most widely 
accepted theories in this important di- 
vision of dietetics. 


Then comes a practical chapter on 
digestion and nutrition. One must 
pause here to note that the entire book 
is somewhat technical in character and 
pre-supposes the reader who is trained 
te use and adapt technical material. 

In discussing nutritional facts of 
fundamental importance we have para- 
graphs on the utilization of minerals, 
water balance, food values in relation 
to cost, and an extensive bibliography. 


The second section opens with a 
scholarly analysis of the foods them- 
selves. Milk and milk product; meat; 
fish and eggs; sugars; seed vegetables; 
nuts and tubar roots; fats, and bever- 
ages—each comes in for its share of 
careful treatment. 


The following section is devoted to 
diet in health, and might be called the 
foundation on which the entire book is 
built. The chapter on the feeding of 
infants is taken care of by Dr. McKin 
Marriott, and sets forth not only well 
established principles but discusses in 
an interesting manner new ideas 
now current in the field. There is a 
chapter on the relation of diet to re- 
production in which the lately discover- 
ed vitamin E plays an important part. 


Part two takes up nutrition in dis- 
ease. The much talked of defficiency 
diseases are first’ treated, and the 
author then passes on to a detailed con- 
sideration of diabetes. Gout and allied 
diseases follow, with obesity, leanness, 
disease of kidney, of the digestive or- 
gans, by way of climax. 


The second section of this portion 
of Dr. McLester’s volume deals with 
diseases in which diet is of varying 
importance. The different fevers are 
considered carefully. Tuberculosis has 
an exhaustive chapter. Diseases of 
the heart present some especially in- 
teresting dietaries. 


Passing on to the latter division we 
find diseases of the skin and of the 
various glands studied from an especi- 
ally helpful point of view. 


One of the most important features 
of the book is its series of biblio- 
graphies, tables and charts. It would 
be manifestly impossible in a brief re- 
view such as this to do full justice to 
such a work. One can but bring out 
several of the most important features 
and show how important it is to the 
student to keep up with the literature 
in his subject. Perhaps there is nv 
other one subject that has so rapidly 
changing a literature as_ dietetics. 
Those who wish to keep their library 
up to date will assuredly add McLester 
on “Nutrition and Diet in Health aad 
Disease.” 


Diabetic Life.” Third Edition. By 
Lawrence. P. Blakiston’s Son and 
Philadelphia. 2.50. 


“The 
ee ae, 


Company, 


NUTRITION workers and teachers 

of dietetics are always glad to 
have authoritative information on the 
subject of diet in diabetes. Dr. Law- 
rence is Chemical Pathologist and 
Lecturer in Chemical Pathology at 
Kings College Hospital in London, and 
writes with authority on the treatment 
and the diet of this disease. The title, 
“The Diabetic Life” is indicative of the 
spirit in which the book is written. To 
quote from the preface, “There is no 
reason why a diabetic should not, if 
he can be taught to do so, lead a long 
and normal life — No diabetic need 
ever go hungry or thirsty — but he 
must accept the diabetic creed and fol- 
low it faithfully. It is the object of 
this book to show how simple that 
creed is and how it can be carried out 
by anyone with a little intelligence 
and some determination.” 


A glance at some of the chapter 
headings shows us The Choice and 
Management of Diet, Cooking of Vege- 
tables, General Rules of Diabetic Cook- 
ing, Expense of a Diabetic Diet, Scales 
and Measurements, Special Diabetic 
Foods and Recipes, Calculation of a 
Diabetic Diet. Comprehensive food 
tables are also included as well as a 
concise description of the use of in- 
sulin. 


By Donald K. 
New York. 


“The Wealth of the Sea.” 
Tressler, The Century Company, 
$4.00. (Illustrated). 


HERE is an intriguing story of the 

vast riches hidden in the deep, 
blue waters of the sea; of the adven- 
tures which attend the efforts of man 
to acquire them; and of the ingenuity 


which is exercised to convert them into 
valuable commodities for use in every- 
day life. We find first an excellent 
description of the sea itself, its topo- 
graphy, composition, why some water 
is blue and why fish are different 
colors. Other chapters deal with edible 
seaweeds, pearls and imitation pearls, 
all kinds of fish (with illustrations). 
America’s fisheries. and the use of fish 
and shell-fish as food. The book is ex- 
cellently illustrated and contains a vast 
amount of useful reference material. 


“The Principles of Sanitation.” By C. H. 
Kibbey. F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia. 
$3.50. 


THis volume should be of interest 

to those who are studying the 
question of Community Health. The 
author goes directly to the causes 
which operate to produce disease and 
discusses clearly the principles of sani- 
tation governing the preventive meas- 
ures. One chapter is devoted to the 
question of food and its relation to 
disease, discussing food idiosyncrasies, 
ptomaine poisoning, botulism, pellazra, 
and food adulteration. 


Principles of Dietetics.” By 
William Wood and 


“Food and the 
Robert Hutchinson, M. D. 
Company, New York. $5.00. 


'N this, the sixth edition or one of 
your standard books on food and 
dietetics, Dr.. Hutchinson has made a 
few modifications necessitated by the 
progress of knowledge in regard to the 
vitamins, principles of infant feeding 
and the protein optimum. It is a valu- 
able reference book for teachers and 
students of home economics, food and 
nutrition, as it deals thoroughly and 
authoritatively with the subjects of 
food and their digestion, nutritive qual- 
ities, requirements in health and dis- 
ease, and the making of dietaries. 


Keep Reynolds. 
Boston. $2.50. 


“The Banana.” By Philip 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 


(Illustrated) 


THE increasing interest in the ba- 

nana as a real food makes this book 
especially interesting. It is written in 
an easy style and covers fully the his- 
tory, cultivation and importance of this 
fruit both as an article of commerce 
and an article of diet. Teachers should 
find it useful as a reference book in 
lessons on the development of com- 
merce, history, geography and. food 
products. Few of the foods have such 
a picturesque or colorful history as the 
banana. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs and maps. 
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_A Food Engineering Class 


Some Interesting Menus Built by Students of Utah Agricultural College 


EP!TOR’S NOTE:—We feel that teachers of 

meal planning classes will be interested in 
the manner in which this group of students 
have worked out and presented their project in 
what they call “food engineering”, a term that 
is deserving of wider use. The pamphlet is 
attractively illustrated with pen drawings re- 
presenting various foods such as “Lucy Let- 
tuce’”’, “Billy Butter’, “Mickey Meat”, etc. 
The members of the class are Armenia Adams, 
Lucile Blackham, Naomi Broadhead, Lucile 
Curtis, May Cowley, Donnetta Cox, Afton Fin- 
linson, Maxine Froyd, Emma Green, Alta Hirst, 
Connie Larson, LaVera Leigh, Edna Madsen, 
Sarah Maughan, Arla McKinnon, Ora Packer, 
Elizabeth Scott, Edna Thorson, Erma Wardell. 


MENUS 
Salmon loaf with creamed peas 
Stuffed potatoes on half shell 
Lettuce hearts Thousand Island dressing 
Baking powder biscuits 
Butter balls 
Orange sherbet Honey cookies 
* * * 
Breaded veal Apple chutney 
Escalloped potatoes 
Fruit salad Fruit salad dressing 
Bread Butter balls 
Devil’s food cake with 
Comfort Icing 
* * * 

Round steak Hunter style 
Apple chutney Artichoke patties 
Jellied cabbage salad 
Mayonnaise dressing 
Whole wheat bread Butter 
Lemon pie 
* * * 

Ham au gratin Escalloped potatoes 

Harvard beets 
_ Bread 
Spanish cream 
* * * 


Butter 
Jelly 


Breaded veal cutlets Creamed carrots 
Spring salad 
Butter 
Sponge drops 
* * * 

Beef fricassee Mashed potatoes 
Lettuce Salad Thousand Island Dressing 
Parker House Rolls Butter Balls 
Pineapple gelatin Honey cookies 
* * * 


Rolls 
Orange ice 


Toasted cheese sandwich 
Buttered green beans Potato chips 
Pumpkin pie Whipped cream 
* * * 

Creamed carrots 
Bread and butter 
sandwiches 
Custard sauce 
* * * 
Escalloped potatoes 
Tomato sauce 
Muffins Butter balls 
Orange and apple salad 


Cup cakes with jello Whipped cream 
se ** 


Breaded veal 
Pineapple salad 


Prune whip 


Meat loaf 


Mashed potatoes 
Butter 


Beef steak fricassee 
Rolls 
Lemo 1 pie 


Harvard beets 
Butter 
Cocoanut cake 


Stuffed pocket of veal 
Rolls 
Five Three’s Sherbet 


* * * 


Shrimp salad Ripe Tomatoes 
Potato shoestrings 
Rolls Butter 
Peach ice with lemon sauce 
Sponge cakes 
* * * 


Veal loaf with jelly Creamed cabbage 
Baking powder biscuits Butter 
Fruit salad Fancy sandwiches 
* * * 


Veal croquettes 
Creamed peas and carrots 
Lettuce and radish salad 
Baking powder biscuits Butter rolls 
Grape sherbet Cocoanut cake 
* * * 


Fried chicken and bacon strips 
Creamed new potatoes 
Buttered asparagus 
Radish tulips 
Rolls Butter 
Vanilla ice cream and strawberries 
Sponge cakes Buttermilk 
* * * 

Veal birds 
Buttered new potatoes with parsley 
Bu‘tered asparagus 
Bread Butter balls 
‘Grape sherbet Sponge drops 

* * * 
Salted wafers 
Roast leg of lamb Potatoes 
Brown gravy Mint sauce 
Browned Buttered Asparagus 
Rolls Butter balls 
Strawberry ice cream Orange cup cakes 
Nuts and mints 
* * * 


Bouillon 


Creamed veal in croustades 
Harvard beets 
Pear salad with cheese balls 
Cocoanut cream cake 
* * * 


Tuna fish and cabbage salad 
Rimiento cheese toastwich 
Milk 

Apple sauce Filled cookies 
* * 
Veal fricassee French fried potatoes 
Buttered cabl age 
Bread Butter balls 
Cherry sherbet Sponge drops 
* * « 
Chicken croquettes Creamed peas 
Fruit salad with fruit dressing 
Baking powder biscuit Butter 
Snow pudding Lemon pie 
* * * 


Bouillon 
Veal birds Mashed potatoes 
Browned buttered parsnips 
Pickled onions 


Bread Butter balls 
Upside down pudding Whipped cream 
Creamed chicken shortcake 
Sweet potatoes candied 
Cabbage and carrot salad 
Baking powder biscuits Butter balls 
Lemon ice Chocolate cake 
* * * 


Creamed chicken in patty shells 
French fried potatoes 
Tomato and cucumber salad 
Clover leaf rolls Butter balls 
Strawberry ice cream Sponge cakes 
* * * 


Veal croquettes Creamed peas 
Radish tulips 
Baking powder biscuit Butter rolls 
Creamed cheese and pear salad 
Orange delicious Lady fingers 
* * * 


Salmon loaf Creamed peas 
Lettuce heart salad 
Clover leaf rolls Butter balls 
Lemon ice Sponge drops 
* * * 


Creamed meat in potato nest 
Bean and carrot salad 
Bread Butter balls 
Cocoanut blanc mange Lemon sauce 
* * * 


Meat loaf with tomato sauce 
Escalloped potatoes Cabbage salad 
Brown bread Butter rods 
Rhubarb pie 


* * * 


Fruit cocktail 
Breaded veal Browned new potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Rolls Butter 
Strawberry ice cream 
Nuts and mints 
* * * 
Roast veal Parsley potatoes 
Spiced pears 
Buttered asparagus 
Butter rods 
Rhubarb pie 
* * * 
Fruit cocktail 
Meat patties Mashed potatoes 
Buttered peas and carrots 
Corn bread Butter squares 
Jelly roll Whipped cream 


* * * 


Jelly 
Sponge cake 
Coffee 


Rolls 


Creamed dried beef Boiled rice 
Buttered carrots 
Cabbage salad Mayonnaise dressing 
Baking powder biscuits Butter rolls 
Washington pie Whipped cream 
* * * 
Stuffed green peppers 
Creamed cauliflower 
Corn bread Jelly Butter balls 
Lemon pie 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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EDITORIAL 


Hail and Farewell! 

N severing connection with THE HOME ECONOMIST 
after five interesting years, may we say to our friends. 
old and new, how much we appreciate what they have done 
for us. Without their help we could scarcely have set THE 
HOME ECONOMIST on the road to success. That we be- 
lieve it has traveled this road goes without saying, since 

our friends’ own comments tell us that it is a help. 


May we also wish to the new editor the best of success. 


Naturally, we hope and trust that she will carry the publica- 
tion on to its next stage of development. No one person 
ever finishes a piece of work. If we have brought THE 


HOME ECONOMIST to the puint where it is worthy of be- 
ing developed, then we are satisfied. 


Rallying for Home 
Economics Development 
N the February issue our 





There is an interesting account of home economics exten- 
sion in the Michigan State College, and the bulletin closes 
with pertinent paragraphs from various communities 
throughout the state. 


Here is an inspiring summary of good work well done. It 
seems to THE HOME ECONOMIST that the various states 
can do one another no greater service than to pass en just 
such stories. If we have one hobby that is more to the fore 
than another it is that the value of work is increased ten- 
fold when its results are spread abroad among interested 
listeners and readers. Another of our major hobbies has to 
do with the general broadening of interests. 

Surely home economies workers in Idaho or Maine cannot 
help but be inspired by reading what is going on in Michi- 
gan, Maryland and so on. Moreover, they are not alone 
inspired. Their own ideas 
are developed and added un- 
to by this very interchange 
of experiences. 


readers will find the in- 
spiring story of what one 
state, Michigan, is doing for 
the cause. From time to 
time, we shall try to present 
the same type of story from 
other states. Meantime, be- 
ginning with Michigan, it is 
especially gratifying to note 
what workers in this state 
are doing in the wuy of 
rallying to the cause. 


The October issue of the 
official publication of the 
Michigan Home Economics 
Association is called the ral- 
lying number. Some idea of 
the breadth of interest in the 
state will be gained by a 
glance at various contribu- 
tions to this issue. For ex- 
ample, the state meeting of 
the Michigan Association 
considered such topics as 
home economics in _ busi- 
ness and its relationship to 
the school. This discussion 





SUMMARIZED PROGRAM OF WORK OF A. H. E. A. 
1927-1928 


THE following program of work was set up by the Ameri- 

can Home Economics Association with the expectation 
that the states would adopt similar programs. Such a 
program is accomplished only when each member assumes 
her part. 

To continue promotion of membership. 

To give active suppert to such state and federal legis- 
lation as has been endorsed by the Association. 

To cooperate with organizations whose work relates to 
that of the American Home Economics Association. 

To emphasize the importance of an adequate program of 
home economics research. 

To increase subscriptions to the JOURNAL OF HOME 
ECONOMICS and to increase interest in the JOURNAL 
through more effetcive use of its articles by teachers. 

To obtain effective publicity for home economics. 

To continue a study of objectives and standards for 
home economics curricula of high schools and colleges in the 
light of changing conception of home economics education. 

To emphasize in the guidance of students the import- 
ance of adequate training for professional service. 

To increase interest in international relationships in 
the field of home economics. 

To complete the Ellen H. Richards Fellowship Fund. 

To continue active cooperation in the field of child 
development and parental education. 

To observe and encourage the work of student home 
economics clubs without unduly influencing their policies 
and programs. 





We need not remind our 
readers that the work of 
each state, either single or 
as one of the group relates 
back to the program of the 
American Home Economics 
Association, In another part 
of this page will be found 
the summarised program of 
the work of the A. H. E. A., 
as it was presented in the 
Michigan bulletin. We are 
purposely reproducing it 
here so that HOME ECON- 
OMIST readers may be help- 
ed in their plans to bring 
their own state work up toe 
the highest possible point of 
perfection as well as to see 
that it bears ‘the proper re- 
lationship to the work of the 
parent organization. 

So, dear HOME ECONO- 
MIST readers, will you not do 


was related to a paper on this subject presented by Jean 
K. Rich, Director of Nutritional Education, American Jn- 
stitute of Baking. 

Mr. Geagley of the State Department of Agriculture 
discussed sanitation and food control as practiced by the 
State Board of Agriculture. Then there were papers by 
child welfare leaders, round table discussions on family re- 
lationships and the meeting closed with the giving out of a 
list of suggested topics for future study. 


Among these topics were found such questions as (1) 
What shall we teach about the use of rayon? (2) What 
kind and how much notebook work should be done in high 
school clothing classes? (3) How can the field trips and 
reports be made worth while in teaching textiles? 

The latter portion of the bulletin is devoted to “family 
gossip.” Under this intriguing head we find alluring items 
in reference to various contests and their winners. 


your part in this national project of interchange of expen- 
ences? Our pages are open to you and we are not only in- 
viting, we are urging you to avail yourselves of this op- 
portunity. We should like to have specimen copies of your 
state publications so that we may do just what we have 
done with the Michigan bulletin, and help to increase the 
value of the good things which you have spread upon tne 
pages. 

Speaking of pages brings us to still another of our old 
stable full of hobbies. As you know, we have already com- 
mented on the publications of several states, Virginia, 
Georgia and others. Will you not send us copies of these 
publications so that we may comment not only on the actual 
subject matter after the manner in which we have been 
discussing, but may also show how the editors of the little 
papers use to the utmost advantage their opportunity to 
keep various divisions of the state in touch with one another. 
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The Story of Food and Food Products 
Supplementary Reading for F ood Study Classes in Schools 


The Story of Soft Wheat Flour for Light Bread 


By JESSIE ALICE CLINE 


Associate Professor of Home Economics, University of Missouri 














Missouri soft wheat bread made with dried yeast, scalded flour and potato water 


READ can still be called the “staff 
B of life,’ since there is no other 

article of diet so universally used. 
Although, white bread does not fur- 
nish as much minerals as the average 
of grain products it never-the-less does 
more than its share of furnishing fuel 
and building material for the amount 
of money expended. “As a rule a free 
use of bread and other grain products 
together with an adequate amount of 
milk makes for both an economical 
and well-balanced dietary.” 

Wheat is commonly divided into two 
main classes, winter and spring. In 
general, the winter wheats are soft an:l 
the spring wheats are hard. Of all 
the states producing soft winter wheat, 
Missouri ranks first, with ninety-four 
percent of all her wheat soft. 


Originally Americans used nothing 
but soft wheat flour for bread making. 
About 1870, hard wheats began to be 
popular with the millers of this coun- 
try, and very extensive advertising 
caused many bakers to turn to hard 
wheat flour. They found it would take 
up a large quantity of water and make 
a large loaf of a desirable shape with 
attractive color and texture. It also 
took less skill to make good bread from 
the stronger flours than it did from 
the so-called weaker flours. If the nu- 
tritive value is considered, however, a 
flour which does not absorb so much 
water has a decided point in its flavor. 


Recent experimental work at the 


Un:versity of Missouri on making 
light bread from soft winter wheat 
flour has definitely shown that it is 
perfectiy possible to make a_ bread, 
comparable in quality to that made 
from the best hard wheat flours, from 
the softer flours and in much less time. 


Flour, liquid, and yeast are the most 
essential ingredients for making bread, 
but sugar, salt and shortening add 
greatly to the quality of the final pro- 
duct. It is also found that by using 
different liquids (milk, buttermilk, po- 
tato water) and by adding scalded flour 
or potato to the preliminary fermenta- 


tion a much better product is obtained. 
Tae first requisite to insure success in 
breadmek:ng is good quality of ma- 
terials. 

Work done in the Home Economics 
Department at the University of Mis- 
ccuri has shown that the soft type of 
{cur requires the use of more sugar, 
more yeast. and less water, but a re- 
latively softer dough. 

Every brand of flour and every sack 
of flour behaves differently and thus 


Made with dried yeast, potato and milk 


each lot must be handled differently to 
give the best results. The successful 
use of soft wheat flour in breadmaking 
depends, to a large extent, upon the 











Bread of highest quality made from Missouri soft wheat flour, 


by using dried yeast, 


scalded flour and buttermilk 
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use of the prop*r amount of liquids. 

As a result of experimentation the 
following recipes have been formulated 
and found to give not only satisfactory 
but excellent bread. 


Recipes and Methods of Procedure for 
Bread From Soft Winter Wheat Flour. 


The proportions used are for a single 
one-pound loaf. All measurements are 
level, the flour sifted once before 
measuring, and the measuring cup 
filled lightly to avoid packing. 

When potatoes are used one medium- 
sized potato should be peeled and cut 
in one-half inch cubes. Add one cup 
of cold water. Cook until the potatoes 
are tender and then drain the liquid 
off and set away for later use. The 
potatoes should be run through a 
sieve so as to make them fine and 
smooth. 


Made with dried yeast, potato and potato water 
Proportion of Ingredients 


3% cups flour, 2/3 cups potato 
water, 1 medium sized potato, 5’ tea- 
spoons sugar, 1 teaspoon lard, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1/4 cake dried yeast. 


Method 


1. Prepare potato and potato water 
according to directions just given. 

2. Add four teaspoons of sugar to 
the potato. 

8. Add liquid at 
(luke warm). 

4. Add yeast and set in a warm 
place for twelve hours. Keep temper- 


90 degrees F. 


(about ten minutes). 

8. Place dough in a slightly greased 
and warmed mixing bowl, cover tight- 
ly and set in a warm place (80 to 90 
degrees F.). 

9. When dough has doubled in bulk 
turn on board and knead gently until 
gas bubbles are small and evenly dis- 
tributed (about three minutes for 
kneading and molding). Mold and 














Bread made from soft wheat four 


ature of mixture even (80 to 90 de- 
grees F.). 

5. At end of twelve hours add to 
this preliminary fermentation mixture 
one and one-half teaspoons of sugar 
and pour into a bowl containing the 
melted lard. salt and enough warmed 
flour to make a thin batter. 

6. Beat for one minute then add rest 
of flour gradually. (Tne dough should 
be so soft that it must be handled 
quickly to prevent its sticking to the 
fingers and to the board. Soft winter 
wheat flour requires a soft dough for 
the best results). 

7. Turn on board and knead quickly 
until dough is soft, velvety and elastic 











Missouri soft wheat bread made with dried yeast, potato water and potato 


place in a warm, greased pan, turning 
dough so all surface will be greased. 

10. Cover and set in a warm place 
until dough has trebled in bulk. (Oc- 
casionally the top of the dough while 
in the pan should be brushed with 
warm milk. This prevents hard places 
occuring in the finished loaf.) 

11. Bake in a moderately warm 
oven (350 degrees F.) for ten minutes 
then increase to hot oven (400-420 de- 
grees F.) and continue baking for 
twenty-five minutes; total of thirty- 
five minutes. 

12. Bread shculd be placed across 
top of pan or on a bread rack to cool 
before storing in bread box. 


Milk and Buttermilk Breads 


Excellent bread can also be made by 
supplementing one-half milk or but- 
termilk for one-half of the potato wa- 
ter; however, since milk is only eighty 
percent water, more liquid will have to 
be used in order to make the dough 
soft enough. In place of half of the po- 
tato water it is necessary to use 3/4 
cup of either milk or buttermilk. 

Milk adds greatly to the nutritive 
value of bread. It supplies vitamins, 
protein of superior character for build- 
ing tissues and muscles, milk sugar, 
valuable as energy producing food, and 
both calcium and phosphorous for the 
bones and teeth. Dietary’ studies of 
American families have shown that the 
calcium content of the average diet 
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frequently falls below the _ require- 
ments. The ash content of milk is usu- 
ally about seven tenths per cent and 
includes necessary elements for normal 
nutrition derived from both organic 
and inorganic sources. “The high cal- 
cium and phosphorous content of milk 
renders it especially applicable for the 
correction of ash deficiencies of pro- 
ducts made from patent wheat flour.” 

The investigations conclusively show 
that light bread of the highest quality 
can be made from soft wheat flour, 
using a small quantity of dried yeast. 
The bread is comparable in quality to 
that made from our best hard wheat 
flours. The amount of. time necessary 
is very short when compared with the 
method of the average housewife us- 
ing hard wheat flour. By growing the 
yeast in the potato water with the 
sugar for twelve hours it becomes so 
active that only two and one-half to 
three hours of time is necessary to 
make and bake the bread. 
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Soft wheat flour bread — scalded flour and buttermilk 














Bread from soft wheat flour, using potatoes and milk 














Missouri soft wheat bread made with dried yeast, potato 


and milk 





Bread from soft wheat flour, using potatoes 
and buttermilk 


Made with dried yeast, scalded flour and 
potato water 
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Talks to High School Students 


Importance of Raising Students’ Interestin Food and Health Cannot Be Over-Estimated 


EPITOR'S NOTE:—This is the first install- 
ment of short talks by Miss Buckley. 
Following papers will appear in early issues. 


Incentive for Health 


N the office of a noted dietitian and 
| authority on foods, a few days ago 

we discussed the need of food. 
When she was asked why girls and 
young women take so little interest 
in good health, her prompt reply was, 
“Why should they? Women never 
had any incentive for good health— 
they got what they wanted without 
it.’ Her answer set me to thinking 
and looking up the matier of incen- 
tives. I thought you’d be interested 
in it too. In all ages the demand was 
for food and shelter. In the primitive 
life there was no plan or thought, for 
health, only the fit survived. In the 
old civilization there was no place in 
the education of the girl or woman 
where anyone held any standards of 
health for woman. 

Woman was the slave, the drudge, 
the means to an end, the perpetuation 
of the races, the toy in hours of lei- 
sure, in rare cases the companion of 
man in his homelife but not in his 
public life. Man was needed for war 
and conquest and because of this 
standards of endurance and health 
were set for man in every age. 

Radiant good health was not the 
goal set in these civilizations for their 
women. For ages past women got 
what they wanted by their wits, pret- 
ty faces, power of seduction, frailty, 
pretty clothes, and in very few in- 
stances by their personality or use of 
their brains or power. 


THE goddesses, Venus de Milo or the 

temple virgins were types of Greek 
beauty—their dancing and food pro- 
duced beauty—which gave pleasure 
to the gods and humans, and appreci- 
ation of beauty of figure, line, etce., 
not for health’s sake. 

Cleopatra, typified by the great 
Egyptian, the use of cosmetics, per- 
fumes and artifices for beauty not 
health—Beatrice Deste---who died at 
22, was plain, but her quick, alert 
mind lighted her face and made her 
seem a beauty, her charm was not the 
buoyance of good health. It was the 
winsomeness, the unfathomed depth 
of Mona Lisa that made Leonardi de 
Vinci regard her as his inspiration. 
Marie Antoinette always carried a ker- 
chief or fan to cover the defect of bad 
teeth and breath. 

It was not the fashion to be healthy 
in the days of Good Queen Bess or our 
own colonial or mid-Victorian days 
—the frail or fainting women were 


By MARY M. BUCKLEY 


the ideal. During the middle ages and 
in later years the convents of the va- 
rious countries held to a standard by 
the very regulations of the life in 
them—simple fcods, early retirement 
and rising, cleanliness and fresh air. 
Again not for health’s sake but for 
God and the good of mankind. 

It was only within our own present 
day that we begin to hold and work 
toward a standard of good health for 
women. Think of the changes in 
other standards: from the mule or 
buggy, to the aeroplane, the carrier 
post to the air mail; the tight bodice, 
to the free loose one-piece garment of 
today; the long skirt against the short 
one. No wonder we find a need for 
change in our standard for health. 

The women today face complex prob- 
lems and untold stimuli that influence 
the physical, mental and emotional 
life. The World War taught us the 
bitter need of facing these and finding 
this cure-—or adjustment. 


THE outdoor, sports demand physical 

’ fitness for the coordination of mind 
and muscle. I believe the bigger 
change of all is the change in wo- 
man’s sphere of activities. Formerly 
her need ended in the home—today 
she must meet the needs of the broad- 
er home, the world. Today, she is 
competing with man _ in_ business, 
sports, in fact everything he does. To 
compete successfully she must have 
what man has always known—she 
must have good health. 

The business world and the world 
of education find that mental fitness 
depends on good health. 

The women are finding that they 
can enjoy work and play if there is 
an emotional fitness which is the re- 
sult of good physical health. So that 
our need of health not only relates to 
comfort, convenience, and pleasure of 
the modern woman, but it is an actual 
financial asset. 

Therefore, the ambitious business 
woman takes for her slogan, ‘‘Health, 
for Success’s sake, and every woman 
desires health for health’s sake, be- 
cause of the happiness it brings.”’ 


WHY BREAKFAST? 

As we have seen, women every- 
where are helping to set up standards 
and work for them. 

The woman today uses her brain. 
The processes that take place in the 
body are effected by the influences 
that radiate from the brain. The 
brain influences the physical, mental, 
and emotional life. The knowledge 
of how this is done helps us to regu- 


late our habits so that we may get our 
full bank account. Do we check up on 
fresh air, rest, exercise, and food? 


N my experience with young women 

I find that they are on the losing 
side, first in the matter of breakfast 
as a start for the day’s work. Why 
do we need it? 

1. The regulation of our lives in 
this country is made by labor—it is 
hard to get something in the middle of 
the morning when one feels the need 
—one has to wail till noon. If you 
are hungry can you go in the middle 
of a dictation to get food? 

2. To give power to the human en- 
gine for its work. 

3. To divide the intake of food in 
portions easily taken care of. 

4, Needed by everyone under thirty 
to be sure they get enough food and 
eliminate fatigue. 

5. Fatigue is the cause of many 
troubles. I have one of the best au- 
thorities in the country, in diets, for 
this; so you see when one goes with- 
out breakfast we automatically de- 
clare ourselves above thirty. There 
have been so many changes in kinds 
and variety of foods and standards 
that breakfast today does not mean 
the same as they did twenty years ago. 
Our sedentary occupations, steam 
heated rooms, heavy wraps—put us 
in the positions of not needing the 
breakfast of twenty years ago. We 
must have enough food in the day— 
and if one takes a variety and what 
one really enjoys eating—one does not 
need to worry over calories, vitamins, 
etc. But one must take enough food 
whether it is in one 6r two or three 
meals to sustain the body at work. It 
is best to divide the day’s rations so 
as to get the full benefit of the food 
intake, 


N RS. Rose Says—“if one has not the 
time or inclination for the heartier 
meal—take fruit juice or fruit—a 
glass of milk, so that you may start 
the day right.’’ Putting of food into 
the stomach is a stimulant to evacua- 
tion. Be sure that the rest of the 
meals have the quota requirement for 
you per day. Good health requires 
this. Now the second thing I find on 
the debit side of the balance sheet for 
young women, is that they suffer with 
constipation. One of the recognized 
ills of modern life. 
What is this ill? 
Constipation is the name _ given 
to the retaining in the large intestine 
(Continued on page 24) 





Place: The Mouth. 

Time: Today. 

Characters: 

The Little Old 

lived in the cave. 

Jack Central. 

Jill Lateral (Jncisors). 

Jackie Cuspid Horner. 

First Baby Molar. 

Second Bay Molar 
One). 

Sixth Year Molar. 

Bicuspid. 

Mr. Tooth Brush. 

The Dentist 

Mistress Diet. 


Woman who 


(The Bad 


Little Old Woman (dressed as in Mo- 
ther Goose, standing just outside of 
large face): 


I’m the little Old Woman who lives in 

this cave, 

I’ve thirty-two children to make 

behave; 

To safeguard their health and 
them pure white 

I must feed them and 
morning and night. 


And 
keep 


serub them, 


Central and Lateral Incisors make 
their appearance, as well as Cuspid, 
two Baby Molars and Sixth Year Mo. 
lar. 


Central and Lateral: 


We are Jack and Jill, 

We're never ill; 

We're big and strong and bright. 
The reason’s plain 

When we explain 

We're brushed each morn and night. 
We never eat 

Much candy sweet, 

Our diet’s coarse but plain. 

Fresh milk, each day, 

A quart, I’d say, 

And bread from whole-wheat grain. 


Cuspid: 


I’m Jackie Cuspid Horner 
A-sitting in the corner 
Looking so sharp and spry. 
If I'm polished each day 
In a regular way 

I'll never ache nor cry. 


First Baby Molar: 


I’m little Baby Molar, 

A most important tooth. 

Some think just ’cause I’m little 
I’m not of very much use. 

But I must chew the baby’s food 
And grind it up so fine 

So the Stomach can digest it 

In the shortest kind of time. 

So I must have the proper food 
Not pie, nor sweets, nor cake; 
And I must keep myself clean, 
So I won’t have tooth ache. 


*Reprinted with permission of the Arerican 
Dental Association, Chicago, Illinois 


The Bad Baby Molar’ 


A One Act Play 


By LON W. MORREY, D. D. S. 


Lake Forest, Illinois 


And if I keep myself real strong 
And polished smooth and bright, 
When my brother, Bicuspid, comes 
He can stand in line just right; 
For if I let myself decay, 

Why then, when I’m ‘bout nine, 
Bicuspid won’t have room to grow 
And he’ll come in out of line. 


Sixth Year Molar: 


I am the Sixth Year Molar, 

You all have heard of me; 

I am the most important tooth 
There is in dentistry. 

So feed me well and keep me clean 
And I will last for life— 

But if you don’t I will decay 

And cause all kinds of strife. 


Second Baby Molar (Bad Molar): 


Ho, ho, ho, ho; ha, ha, ha, ha; 
That’s just a waste of time, 
What do I care if Bicuspid 

Does erupt “out of line’? 

I don’t have time to wash myself 
Besides it’s not much play 

To use a brush upon your face 
And scrub three times a day. 

It’s nothing but a waste of time, 
A waste of money, too, 

To bother with old Tooth Brush, 
Like all the others do. 

And as for diet—what care I, 

I like my candy and my pie, 
Sugar and jam and cookies, too, 
The sweeter the better 

I’ll tell you. 


with basket la- 
bread, fruits, 


Enter Mistress Diet 
den with whole wheat 
milk,- nuts, etc. 


My name is Mistress Diet 

And much depends on me; 

I’ll give you strength and health and 
wealth, 

Or I’ll give you misery. 

I’ll make your body big and stroigs, 

I’ll make you thin and frail, 

I’ll make your cheeks a rosy red 

Or V’ll make you wan and pale. 

On Diet much depends, my dears, 

As you must surely know, 

For you must eat the proper foods 

If stronger you would grow. 


(Turns to face and proceeds to feed 
the teeth from her basket.) 


Here is some fruit both rich and ripe 

And whole wheat bread for you, 

And here’s some nuts and here’s some 
milk 

And baked potatoes, too. 
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Leafy vegetables, fresh and green, 

Are good for teeth and health. 

This diet, friends, will give you 
joys 

Not bought by moneyed wealth. 


(Gets as far as Bad Molar who 
will not eat her food.) 


Bad Molar: 


No, no, no, no, I won’t eat that! 

Bring me some cakes and pies. 

Whole wheat bread and fruits and 
nuts 

Are things that I despise. 

I want some sugar cookies, 

Some candy rich and sweet, 

And all those leafy vegetables 

Some other child may eat. 


Tooth Brush Enters: 


My name is Mr. Tooth Brush, 

And I’m a friend indeed, 

And if you use me as a friend 

I'll fill a daily need. 

For I will keep you bright and clean 
If used three times a day, 

And you'll be strong and useful 

Until you’re old and gray. 


(Proceeds to clean all the teeth untit 
he gets to Bad Baby Molar.) 


Bad Molar: 


70 ’way, go ’way, don’t bother me, 
I've something else to do, 

For I must play and eat and sleep, 
And not fool ’round with you. 
Toothbrushes are for sissies, 

But not for men like me; 

Go play ’round with the others, 
But don’t waste time cn me. 


Little Old Lady: 


O bother o’me, O bother o’me, 

I’ve one bad child who won’t mind me. 

He’s naughty and dirty and bad clear 
through, 

And I’m ’fraid he’ll decay the rest of 
us, too. 


Baby Teeth Song. Dance. 


Bad Molar: 


Ouch! Ouch! I have an awful pain, 
My stomach aches, my head aches, 

I think I’ll go insane. 

Why should I have this trouble 

When the rest of you are gay? 
’Taint right for all those goblin germs 
To bother me this way. 


Little Old Woman: 


Call a Dentist! Call a Dentist! 
And see what can be done, 
Although he’s been a naughty boy 
A toothache is no fun. 


(Puts bandage around crown of tooth) 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Chapters from the Lives of Leaders 


A Bird’s Eye View of the Home Economics Movement as It Develops 


By MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN 


Textile Specialist, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


EPITOR'S NOTE:—Like Miss Barrows, Mrs. 

Woolman pays whole hearted tribute to 
what home economics has accomplished. Again, 
like Miss Barrows, she urges us not to lose 


sight of the fact that our task is far from 
finished. Let us not be Home _ Economics 
Standpatters! With Mrs. Woolman and other 
leaders to inspire us we shall have only our- 
selves to thank, or rather blame, if we fail to 
“see the entire great and beautiful field ot 
service.” Following Mrs. Woolman’s article 
is a brief biographical sketch giving some of 
the facts about her career which she _ herself 
was too modest to even hint at! 


\Y HESE are stirring times to be at 
1 work for the home. Women are 
having salaried opportunities in 
industries, trades, arts and pro- 
fessions which seemed impossible fifty 
years ago. South of Wall Street in 
New York City, at that time, there was 
only one woman secretary and she had 
to carry her lunch for the restaurants 
in that vicinity were closed to her sex. 
Since the war women are found in 
almost all fields and are demonstrat- 
ing their ability in vocations once con- 
sidered beyond their capacity and 
strength, They have proved their suc- 
cess as efficiency managers, as buyérs, 
demonstrators and advertisers in com- 
mercial houses, as superintendents in 
hotels, hospitals, business establish- 
ments and charitable institutions, as 
style directors and textile experts in 


department stores, heads of tearooms 
and restaurants, and as dietitians, ed- 
itors and writers. They are winning 
their way as_ interior decorators, 
architects and domestic engineers. 
They are found in government and 
municipal service as chiefs of bureaus. 
Home Economics education has been 
a large factor in their success. 

The home economics movement be- 
gan very simply three or more decades 
ago. It concerned itself mainly, at 
first, with the training of teachers of 
sewing and cooking which subjects 
were then new in the elementary and 
high schools. 


S study was given to the home and 

its needs. it was found that many 
of the older 
reorganized to home economics 
interests, would enrich the 
New courses were added such as The 
Study of Textiles, introduced at 
‘Teachers Colleze, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1893. As the field developed 
it was divided into specialties, 
with its own curriculum, 
Foods and Cookery, Textiles 
Clothing, Nursing Health 
Child Welfare. 


college subjects, when 
meet 


courses. 


each 
such as 
and 


and and 


Gold medal awarded Mrs. Woolman 


The passing of the Smith-Lever Act 
in 1914 brought a new series of inter- 
ests to home economics in preparing 
county agents and club leaders for im- 
proving conditions on the farm and in 
the farm home. In 1917 the Smith- 
Hughes Act for advancing vocational 
education throughout the country 
gave an impetus not only for prepar- 
ing women and girls for numerous 
wage-earning and salaried vocations 
but also to home-making as an ade- 
quate professional vocation. The in- 
fluence of this work was felt in the 
teaching of home economics in schools 
of many kinds and in colleges for 
training teachers. The Federal Board 
fer Vocational Education, working 
with the boards, is helping to 
standardize the teaching of home eco- 
nomics throughout the country, which 
is greatly needed. 

State groups, national 
and federal departments are working 
on problems of home 
ading in making home-making a 
worthy profession. The classical col- 


state 


associations 


economics and 


leges for women are becoming inter- 
and through and 
courses in child welfare are endeavor- 
ing to find ways of adding home 


ested research 
eco- 


nomics to their schedules of instrue- 
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tion. The student bodies in these 
colleges are pressing for an increase 
in this work. 


HE foundations of home economics 

have been well laid, but much still 
remains to be done. The time has 
come for institutions teaching the sub- 
ject to work together for the elimin- 
ation of much that has become unnec- 
essary, to add new subjects when ad- 
visable and to organize the instruc- 
tion in closer connection with the 
needs of the present time and in the 
spirit of the best work in progress. 
The late war has brought a new series 
of problems especially in large indus- 
trial cities in which economic condi- 
tions are severe. Large numbers of 
women, even wives and young chil- 
dren, are at work because the man of 
the family cannot support those de- 
pendent upon him without their aid. 
The small apartment with a kitchen- 
ette in a closet has taken the place of 
the old time home as a center of family 
life. Breakfasts and simple meals 
can be prepared there but food shops, 
delicatessen stores, cafeteries and 
restaurants are depended upon for the 
more serious cockery. 


Clothing is bought ready-to-wear, 
the simple sport dress being popular 
and the amount of underwear worn is 
small. Elaborate courses in cooking 
and garment making are no ionger 
requisite but the economic and artis- 
tic aspects of the home with its possi- 
bility as a center of happy family life 
and services are needed. Such sub- 
jects as the following should be given, 
closely connected with life—the choice 
and preparation of simple foods need- 
ed by the body, the keeping of the 
family in abounding health, the con- 
struction of every day clothing with 
repairs and care, the knowledge of 
fabrics, welfare of children, the use 
of the income and wise shopping, the 
spending of leisure time and making 
the home beautiful. 


HE domestic engineer is needed to 

suggest ways of organizing the 
work of the home but her emphasis 
on the use of many electrical devices 
to save strength and time cannot be 
taken by those of small means in in- 
dustrial cities who must live in a two 
or three roomed apartment, yet hun- 
dreds of thousands of children are be- 
ing brought up in such homes, They 
need to be taught how to get the most 
out of their contracted surroundings 
and preserve a happy atmosphere. 


The. home economics ‘standpatter is 
found in many parts of the country. 
She has learned her one specialty but 
fails to see the entire great and beau- 
tiful field of service in which she is at 
work nor does she relate it to the gen- 
eral educational courses. She gives 
her subject as it was given to her not 


adapting it to community needs. Fortu- 
nately progressive teachers are meet- 
ing the problems of today by studies 
of the families of their pupils. Dif- 
ferent conditions are found in the east 
west, south and north as well as on 
the farm, in rural towns and in the 
great city. There is no such thing as 
a home economics program to fit the 
nation. 


The lower schools should give all 
girls the basis of home economics as 
it does of arithmetic or English and 
the college should demand this at en- 
trance or condition those who do not 
have it can then devote the time to ap- 
plied art, economics or other connect- 
ed subjects which are greatly needed. 
Graduate work can be on surveys, re- 
search, and study of the problems of 
the home as a profession. Books are 
needed to take the place of some al- 
ready written which deal with the 
problems of men rather than of wo- 
men. Woman is the great consumer, 
yet few books dn economics deal with 
the problems of the home in relation 
to production, distribution, consump- 
tion and the standard of living. 


Mary Schenck Woolman 
By a Home Economist Staff Member 


QNCE upon a time there was a wom- 

an, recently graduated from a 
“domestic science” course, new to the 
professional world, facing at full mat- 
urity the necessity for earning her liv- 
ing. This woman was not especially 
keen about the field of home economics. 
In fact she was inclined to feel that 
there was rather limited opportunity 
for one with breadth of interests. In 
those days the beginner was apt to be 
told that she must “teach cooking,” 
and this woman chafed. 


Then one day she was introduced to 
a dynamic group of women, intellectual, 
charming, completely competent. The 
woman listened to what these women 
had to say, noted their flashes of hu- 
mor, their uncanny acquaintance not 
only with their own “subject,” but 
with all manner of related and unrelat- 
ed questions. Slowly it began to dawn 
upon the dissatisfied woman that a 
movement boasting \such outstanding 
workers as these must be far broader 
than she in her “literary” outlook had 
realized. That was the beginning of a 
happy life work, and prominent in the 
group to which the woman owed her 
awakening was Mary Schenck Wool- 
man. 


This power to look beyond the nar- 
row confines of the daily grind, the 
ability to vitalize, is one of Mrs. Wool- 
man’s characteristics, and surely there 
can hardly be a larger service. It is 
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fine to keep our own inspirations and 
ideals and visions, but when we can 
pass these priceless gifts on to others 
their value is multiplied many times, 
and Mrs. Woolman knows how! 


Mrs. Woolman is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, taking her 
Master’s degree later at Columbia. She 
studied arts and crafts extensively in 
Europe taking an active part in many 
important conferences destined to 
shape the future development of that 
branch of home economics which was 
then called ‘domestic art.” 


Later Mrs. Woolman was director of 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 
President of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union in Boston, and 
head of Household Economics Depart- 
ment in Simmons College. 


Lecturing, (the first) for various 
branches of trade, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and women’s clubs brought 
her to the Great War period, when she 
did valiant service in connection with 
many organizations. 


The writing of at least a half dozen 
authoritative books with lecturing and 
textile consulting work for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs have 
rounded out a truly noteworthy career. 
Not that Mrs. Woolman’s friends think 
of her career as one that is likely to 
remain in any one groove. No one 
knows what she will do next! But we 
rest assured that it will be something 
that is the logical result of what she 
did yesterday! 


Home Lighting 


(Continued from page 6) 


harmonize and fit into the rest of the 
pictures. Where there is no special 
color scheme or plan of furnishings 
for a room, the safe way is to choose 
a neutral color—buff—for instance— 
for the shades. It will harmonize 
with all other colors and permit the 
greatest amount of light value as well 
as protection. 


If these three main factors of light- 
ing for health, for comfort and con- 
venience and for appearance, are giv- 
en due consideration, the proper 
lighting of any home can be accom- 
plished on almost any scale of expen- 
diture. 


(References for material on Car- 
bide Gas Lighting and Cooking Equip- 
ment: “Story of Light,” ‘Better Light 
for Better Health,’ “For the Enrich- 
ment of Country Life,’ ‘Helpful Sug- 
gestions for Users of Carbide Gas 
Lighting Plants.’’ These may all be 
obtained from the Educational De- 
partment of the J. B. Colt Company, 
30 East 42d Street, New York City.) 
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What you ca 
-Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 





Use Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN for Breakiast 


Serve ALL-BRAN for your breakfast cereal—with milk or cream, with fruit or 
honey. This crisp cereal is appetizing and its fiber content aids elimination. 


Use Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN for Luncheon 


Hot waffles for luncheon—made more wholesome by being prepared with 
ALL-BRAN. i 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN WAFFLES 


14 cups flour, 4 teaspoon salt, 14 tablespoon sugar, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 3% cup 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, | egg, 34 cup milk, 4 tablespoons melted shortening. 
Sift the flour, salt, sugar and baking powder together; add the ALL-BRAN, the well- 


beaten egg, milk and melted shortening. Beat well. Bake in hot waffle iron. 


Use Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN for Supper 


Hot muffins for supper—made from ALL-BRAN. For an extra treat add raisins 


or dates. 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN MUFFINS 


2 tablespoons shortening, 14 cup sugar, | egg, | cup sour milk, | cup Kellogg's ALL-BRAN, 
1 cup flour, 14 teaspoon soda, '4 teaspoon salt, | teaspoon baking powder. 

Cream shortening and sugar together, add the egg. Mix and sift flour, soda, salt, and 
baking powder. To the creamed mixture add the ALL-BRAN, then the milk, alternately 
with the sifted dry ingredients. Pour into the greased muffin tins and bake in a moderate 
oven (370° F.) for twenty minutes. Yield: 12 muffins. If sweet milk is used instead of sour 
milk, omit the 14 teaspoon of soda and use 3 teaspoons baking powder. Raisins or dates 
may be added to the muffins if desired 


eblog?” 


ALL-BRAN 





Home Economics Department FJ-1 
KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me a complete set of your recipes. 


Name -_ 


Address —— — 
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High Heels May Bring IIIs 


Home Economics Students Should Be Advised to Choose Their 
Footgear with Great Care 


By JESSIE ALICE CLINE 


Associate Professor of Home Economics, University of Missouri 


IXTY-SEVEN per cent ef the fresh- 
man girls examined by the Physi- 
cal Education Department at the 

University of Missouri in September, 
1925, had foot defects which were 
serious enough to need corrective work, 
areording to Miss Mildred Adams of 
that department. The trouble in most 
cases consisted of fallen arches, either 
longitudinal or transverse, and pronat- 
ed ankles. Miss Adam; attribuvel 
these defects mainly to the style shoes 
which the girls had been wearing. 


Although American shoes are gradu- 
ally being constructed in accordanes 
with the natura! shape of the fvct, 
there are still two serious errors in a 
great many shoes for women, the 
pointed toes and the high heels. The 
results of these are very definitely 
shown by the fact that very few mat- 
ure women have feet which are not 
gadly misshapen. 


There is a popular idea that lieels 
in some mysterious way keep the 
arches of the feet in good condition. 
There is good evidence, however, tliat 
high heels cannot do this, but that on 
the other hand they weaken the arches 
and cause flat feet. According to Miss 
Adams the higher the heel the more the 
weight is thrown on the transverse 
arch, which in a short time weakens 
this arch very decidedly. Also this in- 
creased weight on the transverse arch 
spreads the bones in that part of the 
foot, and the big toe joint often ve- 
ccmes enlarged as a result. 


THER serious results of high heels, 
according to Miss Adams, is the 
displacement of all the abdominal or- 
gans and the weakening of the back. 
The higher heels one wears, the more 
one rears back in order to regain her 
balance. Anyone can readily see how 
high heels involve a sacrifice of stabili- 
ty. In constantly regaining the equili- 
brium, the back is weakened and often 
sway back results. Also the pelvis is 
tilted in such a way that the abdom- 
inal organs are thrown out of their 
normal position. The British Medical 
Journal cites a physician who described 
a case of a young girl who was cured 
of backache and headache when she 
discontinued the wearing of high heel- 
ed shoes. 


Shoes, then, should have consider- 
able attention, since they are so very 
important to the health of the indi- 
viduals wearing them. One authority 
on feet wrote a few years ago in 
“Current Opinion” on this subject, go- 
ing so far as to say that all foot mal- 


adies could be traced to the modern 
shoes. Another authority writes in 
the “Nation’s Health” saying, “Prac- 
tically all the foot troubles other than 
those of congenital origin are due to 
ill-fitting and improper shoes and the 
vanity of the American woman.” This 
was Dr. Bacon, who is a_ physician, 
and who was a few years ago Profes- 
sor of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. She made a study 
of the feet and shoes of more than 
five hundred University girls. 


AVE you ever met a person on the 

street who was almost limping along 
with a pained and hurt expression on 
her face which immediately made you 
wonder what awful thing had happen- 
ed to make her look like that? Prob- 
ably you were so busy being sorry for 
her face that you didn’t even see her 
shoes. If you had, you more than 
likely would have found that what had 
happened was not bad news, but mere- 
ly high heels and perhaps pointed toes. 


Our shoes should be pliable bases 
for the body and should be so con- 
structed as not to hinder our move- 
ments in any way. The best type of 
shoe has.a very nearly straight inner 
border, because the foot is by nature 
straight on the inner side. There 
should, of course, be room for the toes 
by having an outside curve following 
the lines of the toes. The shank of 
the shoe should by all means be a flex- 
ible one, allowing the muscles of the 
arches to remain strong through con- 
stant use. Low shoes are preferable 
to ‘high ones, since the low ones per- 
mit free circulation and use of the foot 
and ankle muscles; and last but not 
least, the heel should be low and broad, 
making a stable foundation for the 
body. 


The Bad Baby Molar 
(Continued from page 14) 


Dentist: 
sees abscess at root, removes bandage 


(Dentist comes, looks wise, 


and sees swelling.) 
Only one thing I can do for you, 
That’s to extract you, it’s the best I 


can do. 
Bad Molar: 


No, no, no, no that wouldn’t be fair 

To take me away and leave those there. 

Just give me a pill to stop this pain 

And I'll keep myself clean, if you’ll let 
me remain. 


Dentist: 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 


I’m sorry my boy, but you’re far too 
late, 


You wouldn’t keep clean so now you 
ache; 


For the good of the other white teeth 
in this row 


There is only one answer — cut you 
must go! 


(Removes tooth amid pains, groans, 
etc. Tooth lies on back on floor. Doc- 
tor looks at molars on either side of 
extracted tooth, and finds decay start. 
ing in them due to contact with Bad 
Baby Molar.) 


Just what I thought. I had that fear— 
That bad old tooth caused decay here. 
Now I must remove all the decay 
And chase and drive the germs away, 
Then fill up the holes with a filling new 
Before we lose these molars too. 


(With scissors he cuts black spots 
out of Sixth Year Molar and First Baby 
Molar and pastes clean paper over spot. 
Retires.) 


Sixth Year Molar: 


I wish that Baby Molar 

Had kept real strong and clean, 
Then he would be beside me 

And on him I could lean. 

Though I’m the Sixth Year Molar, 
As yet I’m rather weak, 

It’s hard for me to keep my place 
And stand upon my feet. 


(He tips forward toward First Baby 
Molar.) 


First Baby Molar: 


O look at Sixth Year Molar, 
A rather weak young man, 
I guess I will move over 
And help him all I can. 


(Moves backward until both molars 


almost touch.) 
(Bicuspid makes his appearance.) 
Bicuspid: 


Hey there, you fellows, you’re taking 
my place, 


I wish you’d move over and give me 
some space. 


Sixth Year Molar: 


We are sorry, Bicuspid, but we’re not 
to blame, 


Baby Molar was careless, ’twas really 
a shame. 


First Baby Molar: 
(Cont. on pege 20) 
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IN THE YEAR 1755 | Practical Suggestions For 
* 
Benjamin Franklin said: Preparing School Luncheons 
“Think of three things- In the preparation of dishes for the school lunch- 
whence you came, where room a more careful selection of wholesome 
you are going, and to nourishing ingredients is made than in the ordinary 
whom you must account” commercial luncheon or restaurant. This is par- 
ticulary true of cooking fats. 
From whaitever In Crisco, a purely vegetable fat, neutral in flavor, 
. digestible, and packed under ideal sanitary condi- 
point you may come, ; , P 
h : tions, yeu lave the perfect all-purpose cooking 
wsnndaaine ee ee fat and shortening for the school luncheon. 
come awaiting you Crisco may be used for any purpose — enriching 
at The BENJAMIN sauces and gravies; deep or shallow frying; or 
FRANKLIN. Wherever the making of unusually delicious cakes, pies, 
you are going, we biscuits and _ pastries. 
ae as Recipes for using Crisco in a variety of interesting 
can supply you with yy DG RO ie Veale in 
f i ways are given in a series of 12 leaflets com- 
helpful, _ interesting bined in a_ booklet called “A Manual of 
hotel and travel in- Cookery”. Many of these recipes are specifically 
formation. planned for school lunchrooms and all of them 
disin”  saeiecamintinaaniees : can readily be adapted to this purpose. 

Th BE NJA MI N, FRANKLIN A copy of the Manual of Cookery will be sent " 
. you free upon request. Simply fill out and mai 
CuestNut and NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA us the coupon below. | PROCTER & GAMBLE. 

HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, Managing Director ee, ES SS SS A SY SY SS SG SY SRE 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. V-128, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me a sample copy of the Manual of 
1200 Rooms RaTEs: Cookery. 
Each with bath $4. Upward GIRO 6.5086 k eS Siewis, eewdingaw erode teas Kaaes eaaie 
ROUIEAR. © Ooch RdeGtcine se cetetmetoemenewoteceneen as 
CMe avon ceeemias cedex SAME eh cicceene 
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F-R°E°‘E 
To Teachers 


URING the past year, approximately 200,000 
of our Domestic Science Bulletins were used 
each month in class room work. 

Lessons for balance of school year cover ‘ ‘Salads 
and Desserts Made the Day Before;’’ ‘‘Party 
Preparations,’? ‘‘Balunced Meal Planning,”’ 
“Using Left Overs,” and ‘*Time Saving Dishes.” 
Included in each pamphlet are from ten to 
twenty tested recipes. 

Each month, for five months, we will send you 
anew bulletin 2” quantities sufficient foryour classes. 
Time-saving review questionsare supplied in each, 
Bulletins fit student note books. 


New Diet Book Free 

We will also include a copy of the new diet 
booklet, ‘“Telling Fortunes with Foods,"’ pre- 
pared from the writingsof W. D. Sansum, M. D., 
Director Potter Metabolic Clinic, Cottage Hos- 
pital, Santa Barbara, Calif., and Ruth Bowden, 
B. S., Associate, on correction and prevention 
of Acidosis, with a chapter on safe reducing. 

Mail the coupon today. This material is mailed 
to teachers by title, mot sy name. 


CALIFORNIA 


Orns Sunilist “mm 


Uniformly Good 









Valuable Domestic Science Bulletins 
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Sunkist B Metin 































Domestic Science Lesson 







Miss Ruth Bowden, Director of the Dietetic Research Depattment, 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, is now available for lectures, etc. 












California Fruit Growers Exchange, Div.101-E,Rox $30, Station ““C," Los Angeles, Calif. 





Please send me Domestic Science Bulletins (f need copies for my class);-and also 1 copy of “’Telling 


Fortunes with Fuods."’ 








Title 





(Print in title by which wail will reach yuu, fur imatunce ‘Teacher uf Home Keonomics, 








School or Institution —__ sropeneneenagas . _ 
(Print in full name ef schoel, whether High, Junior High, Grade, etc.) 


Address 





(If téacher, give school address) 





City OE 








(Signed) 
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How I Conducted a Hot Lunch 
By GEMMA RIFE 


HE school in which I taught last 

year did not have the hot lunch. In 
one of the rooms we had two gas 
burners on which the teachers of the 
four room school prepared their lunch. 
I taught the first grade. There were 
thirty-six pupils in my room. Many of 
these children were underweight. 
Every school child should enjoy the 
privilege of a hot lunch. There are 
so many things to be learned from it 
as well as the improvement of the 
health of the child. 

I decided to at least prepare one hot 
lunch for the children as I was sure 
that the school management would not 
object. I talked to the children about 
proper food and they seemed interest- 
ed. Many of them brought lunches 
consisting of candy and crackers. Some 
had soggy biscuit filled with butter and 
jelly and packed into a little box with- 
out a wrapper. I did not tell the 
children that they brought improper 
food, but tried to tell them about the 
best foods which I thought they could 
afford to bring. I soon noticed a 
change in their lunches. 

Knowing that each child would at 
least be able to bring ten cents, I re- 
quested that they do so, after first. 
talking over the lunch with them. I 
purchased the ingredients and served 
this menu. 

Vegetable soup (not canned) 
Crackers Whole wheat bread 
Butter Apples 
I requested the assistance of the 
second and third grade teachers. We 
prepared the soup before school and it 
was cooked in a large kettle. Children 
who were not busy at work passed out 
occasionally to look at the kettle of 
soup. Each child had brought a cup 
and spoon. When the twelve o’clock 
bell rang each child filed into the wash 
room and after washing, brought a 
paper towel and covered his desk. The 
teachers assisted me in serving the 
soup and placing bread, butter and 
fruit on each desk. A short blessing 
was asked and then the children ate 
their soup noiselessly. I also request- 
ed them to drink water before eating 
which they did while in the washroom. 

After the meal was finished the 
waste basket was passed to catch the 
towels used on the desks. The children 
enjoyed their lunch very much. I re- 
quested them to remain quiet for se- 
veral minutes before going out to play. 
They then had fifteen minutes in the 
open air. On two consecutive days we 
served the second and third grades in 
the same manner. Many parents asked 
for small brothers and sisters to come 
on the lunch day and they sent their 
dimes after permission was granted. 
We were careful to give the children 
all the training we could in correct 


table manners. It was very successful 
and we plan to serve them oftener this 
coming year. After this helpful course 
I will be able to carry out many ideas 
which will result in something worth- 
while. 

Many consider the school lunch a 
waste of time. They feel this way be- 
cause they have not considered its help- 
fulness. The child can be taught table 
manners, good mastication, proper food 
habits, habits which should preceed and 
follow a meal, proper appreciation for 
those who prepare the meal. They 
learn many lessons in orderliness in the 
preparation of food. They can be 
taught to economize instead of spend- 
ing for candies. Having lunch with 
other children is a happy experience 
for them. z 


The Bad Baby Molar 


(Continued from page 18) 


He really grew so bad 
The dentist had to pull him, 
His case was very sad. 


Bicuspid: 


And now we all must suffer 

Just through his lack of care, 

Ard I must stand ’way out of line, 
I’m sure it isn’t fair. 

O why can’t folks be careful 

And their baby teeth retain 

Until it’s time to lose them 

There is so much to gain. 


Little Old Woman: 


Yes, their health would be much better 
Their looks and beauty, too, . 

If they’d use a simple diet, 

’Tis an easy thing to do. 

And then by careful brushing 

Every morning, noon, and night 
Their teeth will remain healthy 

And strong and clean and bright. 
Please let this be a warning 

To all who’ve seen our play 

To guard your health and beauty 
Diet anc toothbrush must hold sway. 


Chorus of “Tramp, 
the Boys are March. 


Tune, 
Tramp, 


Song: 
Tramp, 
ing.” 


Scrub, Scrub, Scrub Are Words of 
Warning 
Scrub, Scrub, Scrub, are words of 
warning, 
Keep all the grinders shining bright. 
Choose your food with greatest care 
And your brush you mustn’t spare, 
Keep thein ciean by brushing morning, 
noon and night. 
(Curtain) 
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Books of Interest to Teachers 
(Continued from page 7) 


By L. M. Rochl. 
New York. — $1.50. 


“Household Carpentry.” 
The Macmillan Company, 

HIS book is a practical manual for 

home use and for classes in manual 
training as it relates to the many 
minor jobs required to keep a house 
in order. Many diagrams showing just 
how instructions should be carried out 
are given. The boy or girl who is 
handy with tools, or wants to be, will 
find directions clearly given for mak- 
ing a window-cooling box, ironing 
board, drop shelves, simple book 
shelves or bookcase, and other useful 
articles of kitchen and household fur- 
niture. 


“The Foundations of Nutrition.” By Mary 
Swartz Rose, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Illus. $2.75. 


T HE educator in the field of food, 
health and nutrition will hail with 
joy this latest book from Professor 
Rose’s pen. It is a book for the re- 
ference library and a book for the 
working laboratory. As one of the 
volumes in a well chosen reference lib- 
rary or as a text book, Mrs. Rose’s 
work will offer the following ad- 
vantages. 


It will serve as a desirable introduc- 
tion to the study of the history of 
nutrition. It will show by clean cut 
discussions of scientific experiments 
just why we select foods and just what 
these foods will do for the body. 


Later chapters serve to bring the 


ardent student up to the minute in 
familiarity with latest scientific ex- 
periments. 


The chapters on energy require- 
ments of various ages will serve as 
the best possible beginning for ad- 
vanced work in nutrition. 


Those on _ detailed discussion of 
minerals and vitamins will serve to 
help these advanced students keep step 
with rapidly advancing science of nu- 
trition. 


The several chapters on the con- 
struction of an adequate diet might al- 
most be called a hand book on the 
subject. 


If the work is to have full justice 
done it, one thinks of it as in the hands 
of a trained student—someone who 
knows how to study and how to pass 
on the results of his own work. In the 
hands of such individuals, it is one of 
the books that we have been waiting 
for. 
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Safe for Children 


K6-PA, a tempting combination of na- 
ture’s whole grains, sun-dried figs and 
plump raisins, has a flavor which sug- 
gests coffee and satisfies, It’ stimulates 


nothing but the a ite and leaves no 
pent dolines te the = Snsiias On THE SH ELVES OF 
you can give children*... aplenty and 
1 safely. It pleases'every taste and enables THE BEST FOOD S LIBR ARY 
you to quit coffee without a single re- 


gret. Order of your grocer—today. ’ Me 
eit ame te heme” There’s a Recipe Book 


ieee se semt— at You'll Want to Reaad— 
r ‘40 Tested Recipes’’ Martha Adams and her 
assistants of the Best Foods Home Economics 

; Service, introduce a new shortening which can 

TO READERS OF THE HOME ECONOMIST: | be used for every course—from Soup through 
iis aah Mls Rate Cnctnee BOP Corpor: | Dessert—even for such delicacies as candies, cake 
; ' “agen toe ig ; ite icings and fillings. The reason this Best Foods 
ation, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Iil., for liberal | Shortning has such a variety of uses is because, 
sample of delicious KO-PA, giving her your name unlike the old-fashioned shortenings, it is 


and address and name of your retail grocer. creamy, not greasy. 

That’s why home economists and authorities 
on nutrition are glad to learn of it—that’s why 
they find this recipe book from the Best Foods 
Library invaluable to them in their work. 








Send for your copy today. 


How D Oo You Use Try these delicious Best Foods Products: 


Nucoa Nut Margarine 
Best Foods Mayonnaise 


Material Sent You By Manufacturers? | Best Foods Thowssnd Islan 


Best Foods Relish Spred 
Teachers of Home Economics re- | fae ee ae 
ceive some very valuable teaching = Reet Sane oan 
helps from Manufacturers — of ay Best Foods 
foods, utensiles, fabrics, soaps and FREE LIBRARY 
many other products. This ma- 
terial is designed to be helpful in 
your teaching. Will you send us 
a full description of how you used 
their helps. | 40 Tested Recipes = « 
! onograph on Margarine... 
It will be a guide to the teachers is j <f | Mai : The Salad Bow «ow 
‘ 


Foo s 


re ‘ P ic y » ’ J 
to get the most out of this type i t  Oldead New Ideas of Dies |. 
of teaching material. i 

* MARTHA ADAMS 


' The Best Foods Home Economics Service 
° + 297 Fourth Avenue, New York Cit 
ce, |e Y ‘ : , y 
Add eS8s 1 he E ditor : Dear Martha Adams: 
® Please send me those books of The 
Best Foods Library which I have 
checked above. 














The Home Economist 
468 Fourth Avenue New York THE BEST FOODS, INC 
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TEACHERS 
Have you received your copes 
of posters and pamphlets for 
use in food classes? 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 
Dept. Nutritional Education 











Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples_ ot 
high grade products and lesson plan 
Suggestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name 
entered on our “Live List’? to receive 
these valuable aids to teaching. 
HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIUNAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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Show the Home Economist 


(o the other teachers of 


Home Economics 
in your city. They too will probably 
want to subscribe. 


The Home Economist 
468 FOURTH AVE. m. me 








Every Teacher 
Should Have This 


WENTY-FOUR 

pages listing the 

new and approved 

foods used in the routine 

treatment of diabetes, 

obesity and other diseases 

requiring dietary treatment. Quantitative ana- 
lysis of foods enables you to advise diets with 
fine accuracy. Variety and suggestive recipes 
permit making welcome changes. Written in non- 
technical text that your patient will understand. 


Table of Contents 


Page 
Pood Ingredients..... 4-11 Insult ........00:.-ce0vs00 
, Insulin Equipment...21-22 
Testing Apparatus... 23 
Food Chart... 24 


CHICAGO DIETETIC 
SUPPLY HOUSE 
1750 W. Van Buren St. 
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School F eeding 


Training School, Central State Teachers College, Michigan 


By ROSE J. HOGUE 


Head of Home Economics Depar ment, Central State Teachers Colleg:2, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


VERY school has come to realize 

that it has a feeding problem 

either for the whole school or 
individual cases. Our need was made 
immediate through adding to our 
Training School pupils from two ad- 
districts. These chil 
dren are brought in each morning in 
busses and carry their lunches. Just 
casual observation showed that these 
were not satisfactory. Assistance 
was asked of the Home Economics De- 
partment. We felt the problem could 
be taken up along with one the de- 
partment had. Our graduates are 
asked to manage high school cafete- 
rias so they must have training and 
experience in this line. 

The Head of the Kindergarten De- 
partment, Miss Helen R. Emmons, had 
already organized a plan for a lunch- 
eon for the kindergarten children. 
The children’s parents furnish the 
raw materials rather than pay in 
money. 

To introduce his work during the 
past year, the college Foods ciass in 
cafeteria work made a nutrition study 
of each grade. The grades were 
grouped as follows for the observation 
work: (1) Kindergarten; (2) firsi, 
second and third; (3) fourth, fifth 
and sixth; (4) Junior High School. 

Previous to this a thorough review 
and study of the food requirements of 
each group was made. After this 
study, observation and discussion, ac- 
tual preparation and serving of foods 
was carried out. 

A luneh was prepared for the kin- 
dergarteners but only one dish was 
served to the other groups. 

Vegetables and fruit were lacking 
in all the children’s diets. It was 
decided that cream of tomato soup 
would supplement the lunches brought 
from home for the first, second and 
third grades. UHealth stories and post- 
ers were prepared by the student 
teachers. The children wanted every 
drop and were eager to bring thei: 
pennies. They wanted to know if they 
couldn’t have something every day. 

Similar work was carried out for 
the next group, creamed string beans, 
escalloped corn. and escalloped toma- 
toes being served the first, time with 
equal success. The sixth grade girls 
prepared their dish in cooking class. 


HE program for the Junior High 

School was given to the group as a 
whole. First a talk and demonstra- 
tion in ‘‘How to Pack a School Lunch” 
was given. The interesting thing to 
me was the attention of the boys. 


The girls in the eighth grade prepar- 
ed a fruit cup to serve as a dessert to 
the Junior High School pupils bring- 
ing lunches. Many others in town 
asked if they might bring their lunch 
that day too. 

A prominent place was given in the 
“Orange and Black,” the school paper, 
to a writeup of the above. It ended 
with ‘‘and we hope we can do it some 
more.”’ 


The girls who have ninth grade 
Home Economics this fall have asked 
if they might not have a cafeteria 
class. 


The fact that the children want hot 
lunches and are willing and eager to 
assist have given us courage to go 
ahead even in the face of difficulties. 
The greatest of these is a large enough 
serving place but we are going to be- 
gin if only on a small scale. 


THE plan now is to |jorganize the 

Junior High School pupils into a 
Hot Lunch Club, serving only one hot 
dish to each grade and trying to in- 
fluence the choice for the rest of the 
lunch brought from home. Nutrition 
information will be given to the par- 
ents through the Parent Teachers’ 
Association. 

The same project could be worked 
out by high school girls. ; 


The school nurse and the head of 
the home economics department have 
visited the parents of the children 
who carry lunches. All with a very 
few exceptions, have stated that they 
are anxious to cooperate in anything 
which is for the children’s good. 


Mauy of the families have or have 
had children in that department aad 
realize the good the child receives. 
The children now in other grades en- 
vy the little ones as they sit in the 
Kindergarten room around the long 
table with pretty plates, eating the 
scrambled eggs or Spanish rice or 
some other hot, nutritious foods with 
the whole wheat bread sandwiches and 
milk and some attractive dessert, 
which they may have if all the other 
food is eaten. 
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SOURCES OF MATERIAL 


for use of 


Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other 
helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manu- 
facturer, being sure to ask for ma- 
terial mentioned in THE HOME 
ECONOMIST. 





Teacher's Outline for a Domes- 
tic Science Course 
A series of interesting bulletins with 
lesson plans. 
R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 





Domestic Science Bulletins 


A series of leaflets, arranged as _ les- 

son plans, featuring the use of fruit. 

Numerous recipes. Valuable for 

teachers of home economics. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 

Educational Dept., Box 530, Sta. C., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Down East Recipes 
Recipes for North Atlantic and Maine 
Coast fish products. Colored illustra- 
tions to suggest the most attractive 
ways of serving these dishes. 

Burnham & Morrill Co. 

Box 957 Portland, Me. 





Why We Refrigerate Foods 
Pamphlet treating of. the reasons un- 
derlying food spoilage and why low 
temperatures retard food decomposi- 
tion. - 


Household Refrigeration Bureau 
51 Chambers Street, New York City 





Oleomargarine, Its Purity, 
Wholesomeness and Hconomic 
Importance 


Valuable information concerning the 
production, food value and economic 
value of oleomargarine Prepared by 
our research department. 

Institute of isargarine Manufacturers 
Munsey Building, Washington D. C. 





To the Teacher 


A booklet showing how to visualize to 
classes facts about powdered milk, 
with educational wall chart. 

Merrell Soule Company 
N. Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Modern Bread 


Leaflet full of information about the 
modern baker’s bread. 

American Institute of Baking 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, II]. 





Milk to Drink 
Formulae for tempting milk and fruit 
juice drinks which appeal particularly 
to children and help them take all the 
milk they should have. 

Pet Milk Company 
Arcade Building St. Louis, Mo. 








Junket Recipes 


A very popular booklet of delightful 

new desserts. including also sugges- 

tions for dainty menus. and direc- 

tions for making cottage cheese, ice 

creams and baby foods with junket. 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 


Little Falls, a 








Advertising Booklets as Ref- 
erence Material for the Home 
Economics Course 


By ELLEN M. BARTLETT 


Supervisor of Hcme Ecorom cz 
San Francisco, P. S. 


A LL courses of study call for much 
ins reference material these days. The 
Home Economics curriculum is no ex- 
ception to this rule, and the earnest 
home economist is sometimes hard put 
to procure all that she needs for her 
classes. School budgets are rigid, and 
no department gets all of the books 
that it asks for. 

“No use assigning topics, I never 
have enough material on any one sub- 


” 


ject to go around the class,” one teach- 


er told me. But most teachers manage 
somehow, and many teachers have 
shown much industry and ingenuity in 
collecting and using worthwhile ma- 
terial. 

In San Francisco we have a small 
home economics library in each Junior 
High School, and prefer this to a “re- 
quired text-book.” There are about 
fifty titles on the book list, and ten 
copies of some of the most needed 
books. This is not much, but we feei 
that it is a beginning. and each teacher 
has contributed to the collection of re- 
ference material that she needs in 
teaching her subject. 

The reference material that each 
teacher collects falls in about three 
classes. Government and College bul- 
letins on home economic subjects; ma- 
gazine articles and pictures; booklets 
and leaflets distributed by firms manu- 
facturing or distributing foods or 
household equipment. 

These latter booklets, etc., are in- 
deed advertising matter, and many 
school departments have rules about 
distributing such. However, many of 
the best firms employ home economists 
to piepare their recipe books or othcr 
material, and much of it is tvuly edu- 
cational. In San Francisco our sciiool 
authorities forbid the distribution of 
advertising matter to pupils, but our 
course or study calls for the use of a 
ecoa deal of the printed material put 
out by the “education department” cf 
food and other firms. I have no doubt 
that it is charged up to advertising, 
but it is quite worth having at that. 

Teachers have many opportunities 
of collecting and examining these 
booklets. and most of our teachers 
have made a judicious choice of the 
booklets that thev can use in the'r 
work. Some booklets are obtained in 
quantities and each girl is given a 
eopv that she fastens into her note- 
hook and uses as part of her text. Re- 
eipe books are used in this way. Ot*er 
booklets are used for reference. Fo 














finest ingredi- 
ents cannot 
give best re- 
sults unless 
you use Royal 
Baking Pow- 
der. For fifty 
years, wise 
cooks have re- 
fused to ex- 
periment with 
substitutes. 





C 


FREE 


The Royal Cook Book, contain- 
ing 350 tested recipes for all 
kinds of delicious foods, will be 
sent on request. Mail tke coupon 
below. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co. 


Dent. 21. 10°’ East 42nd‘Sir et, New York 
Please send me free copy of the Royal 


Cook Book. 


GO ieros eel saess State 
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2 
Leavening Units 


Calumet contains two leaven- 
ing units; one begins to work 
when the dough is mixed; the 
other waits for the heat of the 
oven—then both units work to- 
gether. Gives you double value 
and a double safeguard against 
failure because it is 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


Makes Baking 


Easier 


Less Than 
Ic 
Per Baking 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 


Baking Powder 


| ee 6117111011 
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Calumet Baking Powder 
Company 
4100 Fillmore Street 


Chicago Illinois 























instance, if the subject under discus- 
sion is floor coverings, the class’s limit- 
ed number of books on house furnish- 
ings is supplemented by booklets on 
rugs, l’noleum, carpets, ete. all given 
tc us by merchants who handle these 
articles. Some of these booklets are 
works of art, and classified and in- 
dexed they are part of our home 
economics library as are also some of 
the health booklets that we receive as 
advertising matter. 


A Food Engineering Class 


(Continued from page 8) 


Baked ham Escalloped potatoes 
Pickled apples Tomato salad 
Baking powder biscuit Butter 
Orange sherbet Sponge cake 
* * * 


Rice and cheese croquettes 
Creamed peas and carrots 
Dinner rolls Butter balls Jelly 
Bavarian pineapple cream 
Honey cookies 
* * * 


Roast beef Riced potatoes 
Corn bread Butter 
Carrot and pineapple salad 
Plums and wafers 
* * * 


Fruit cocktail 
Tomato jello salad 
Butter 


Meat pie 
Baking powder biscuits 
Jelly 
Plum upside down cake Whipped cream 
* * * 


Baked Ham Creamed cabbage 
Spiced apple 
Corn meal muffins Butter balls 
Chocolate blanc mange Vanilla sauce 
and Whipped cream 
+ * * 


Baked halibut Tartare sauce 
French fried potatoes 
Radishes 
Bread Butter 
Cherry betty with lemon sauce 
* * * 

Sliced ham Horse radish relish 
Creamed potatoes 
Baking powder b’scuit Butter balls 
Lemon ice Sponge cake 
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Cheese souffle with bacon strips 
Mashed turnips 
Lettuce salad Thousand Island Dressing 
Baking powder biscuits Butter rolls 
Prune pudding Thin cream 
* * 


Chicken croquettes Creamed peas 
Half grape fruit 
Rolls Butter balls 
Chocolate cake 
* * oa 


Veal fricassee Browned new potatoes 
Tomato and Cucumber salad 
Rolls Butter 
Strawberry Shortcake 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 


Fruit Cocktail 
Ham croquettes Browned new potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Rolls Butter 
Orange delicious - sponge cake 
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Talks to High School Students 


(Continued from page 13) 
the waste of the body. 

The causes may be: 

a. Disregarded normal warning, 
greatest stimulus right after taking 
food into the stomach—particularly 
after breakfast. 

b. Omit from the diet foods—chem- 
ically a stimulating influence, fruits, 
acids, vegetables. 

ce. Foods too highly refined, not 
bulky: Woody, fibers, seeds, stalks, 
and cellulose. 

d. Riding, sitting, confining dress, 
less vigorous exercises make the ab- 
dominal muscles lazy, the peristaltic 
movements are hindered. 

e. Taking of drugs. 

RESULTS 

Lay the foundation for: 

Headaches, bad complexions, dull- 
ness, sensations of fatigue, irritation 
of the appendix and rheumatism. 
Cure: 

1. Every morning two glasses of wa- 
ter, hot, cold with orange or lemon 
juice. 

2. Foods yielding vegetable acids, 
oranges, lemons, tomatoes, apples, 
rhubarb, cider, fruits, fruit juices. 

Plenty of bulky foods: cabbage, cel- 
ery, string beans, whole breads, ce- 
reals, skins and bulk of fruits and 
vegetables. 

A Lubricant: 

1, A fat in liberal quantities: one 
tablespoonful olive oil before break- 
fast and the last thing at night. 

2. Mineral oil: 

By following the suggestions just 
given one does not need to have re- 
course to laxatives and one can pre- 
vent constipation by diet and regular 
attention to the bowel movement. 

Lucy Gillett tells us “To drink plen- 
ty of water, select vegetables for two 
meals and oatmeal for breakfast.” 

How many young women set the 
standard for groups? I would say: 

. Believe what you teach. 

2. Practice yourself, 

3. Don’t preach. 

. Take every opportunity to point 
the cause if a girl is sick. 

5. Have patience. 

6. Faith—that all will see the 
light. 

7. Work. 

Then we will have a standard of 
health for Health’s Sake. 





